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TO 


MR. FAWKES. - 


On the Meeting for Reform, held | 


on the 22d January 1823, at 
York, and on the present aspect 
of Affairs. | 


' Kensington, 5 Feb. 1823. 
Sir, , or 


Tue public are greatly indebted 
to you for your exertions in the 
cause of reform ; and, as ho’ man 
can be more fully convineed than 


1 am of the necessity of that -mea- 


sure to réstore ‘the country to any. 


thing like peace and happiness, 
80 no one: i Set a higher value 
on your aR . It new: remains 
to be seen, what effect all these 
petitions will have. The labour- 
ing classes petitioned-before; and 
they got punished for it in all the 


'|divers ways in which punishment 


can be inflicted. _ We are now to 


| see what will be done to petition- 
‘ling landlords and farmers. More 


Six- Acts we shall hardly see ; 
and, it is, indeed, not-very easy 
to imagine what will be done by 


|those, who intend still to stand 


between the nation and its almost 


‘| unanimous wishes, That resistance: 


will be made there is, however, no 
doubt; and; I-shall presently have 
to beg your attention to the lan- 
guage in which corruption is be- 
ginning to. prepare her dupes and 
her knaves for such resistance. 
Before I proceed further ‘I can- 
not refrain from reiminding -the 
reader of an opinion of my own, 


geons of Sidmouth. The whole 
of that Leave-taking Address 





ought now to be republished, if 
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published at the time when I went: 
across the sea to avoid the dun- 
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it were only for the amusement 
of the Richmond - park gentle- 
man ; but, the following short pas- 
sage just fits the present case. 
“Though I quit my country, far 
‘““be it from me to look upon her 
‘“cause as desperate, and still 
‘* farther be it from me to wish to 
‘infuse despondency into your 
“minds. I can serve that cause 
“no longer by remaining here ; 
‘* but, the cause itself is so good, 
“so just, so manifestly right and 
‘“* virtuous, and it has been com- 
‘+ bated by means so unusual, so 
‘* unnatural, and so violent, that it 
‘“\ must triumph in the end. Be- 
** sides, the circumstances of the 
“country all tend to favour the 
** cause of reform, Not a tenth 
‘part of the evils of the system 
‘* is yet in existence. The country 
‘* gentlemen, who have now been 
‘amongst our most decided ad- 
‘“wersaries, will very soon be 
‘“Scompelled, for their own pre- 
“servation, to become our friends 
““and fellow labourers. Not a 
“ fragment of their property will 
be left, if they do not speedily 





To Mr. Fawkes. 


}‘* bestir themselves. They have 
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* been induced to believe, that a 
“ reform of the Parliament would 
“‘ expose them to plunder, or de- 
“ gradation ; hut they will very 
* soon find, that it will afford them 
“the only chance of escaping 
“ both.” 

How manifest has the truth of 
this now become! Sidmouth and 
his crew laughed at my predic- 
tions. They do not laugh now. 
It is now an acknowledged truth, 
that plunder and degradation of 
the country gentlemen is going 
on, and that, too, with strides 
unparalleled ; and, what means, 
except those offered by reform, 
are there of enabling them to 
escape? The red-lion gentleman 
and his adherents do not know 
very well what to say on the pre- 
sent appearance of things. They 
would fain ery “ wolf; but, the 
days of alarm are. over; or, ra- 
ther, the days of false alarm are 
over, and those of real alarm have 
lords were induced to entertain of 
the jacobins has given place to 
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their alarm of the jews. They 
were dreaining, when the anti- 
jacobin madness raged ; but now 
they are wide awake. The dif- 
ference between the jacobins and 
the jews is like the difference 
between a hobgoblin and a real 
corporeal robber. The hobgoblin 
did his work pretty well ; and the 


robber is now doing his. 


Betore I proceed further, let| 


me insert from the Courier news- 
paper what the anti-jacobin gen- 
tlemen say about the petitions for 
reform. 

‘* More county meetings are in 
‘ requisition—and the most ac- 
“ tive efforts are making by the 
‘* party to get as many petitions 
as possible before the meeting 
“of Parliament. In all the 
‘‘ speeches that have been made, 
“and probably in all that will be 
“ made, there is one jargon held, 
“one cry against the national 
“debt and against the taxes, 
“ against the money : that has 
“ been raised, and the expenses 
“ that have been incurred. “But no 


“ speaker has yet ventured (and 


“ce 


* this is most strange) to ask a 
“ few plain questions, and to 
“ press a few simple facts, ‘ It 
‘* is true, that a great debt has 
“ been incurred, and heavy taxes 
“ have been imposed—but for 
‘‘ what purpose? What occa- 
“ sioned them, and what has 
‘* been the effect ? Were they not 
“ raised for the sole purpose of 
“ resisting the. most dangerous. 
“and degrading tyranny that 
“* ever was exercised by man * 
“ Were they not incurred solely 
“ to resist Buonararre, and pre- 
“ vent this country from becom- 
“ ing a province of France? Was 
“ not that the professed object of 
“ all his projects, and all his pre- 
pes parations ? Could we have pre-: 
“ vented the accomplishment of 
“ his wishes, had we not made 
« the efforts which are now so 
 stigmatised ? And did we not 
“prevent it by making them? 
‘“* Do those who are now raising 
“< an outcry against them desire 
‘ it to be inferred, as it must. be, 
that they regret our escape from 





sucha danger, and that it would. 
7. 
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«“ have been better to have be- 
“ come a province of France, 
“ than to have made such sacri- 
“ fices ?’—There is another point 
* to be considered. In this pe- 
“ titioning system, every thing is 
** deemed offensive and unfit to 
“ erist: our Code ef Laws—our 
“ Church Establishment —- our 
“ House of Commons—our Ma- 
“ gistrates—Tithes—every thing 
* is to be pulled down: the land- 
** Jord is not to compel payment 
“ of his rent, and the tenant is 
“to pay what he pleases, and 


“ when he pleases.—Is this peti- 


“ tioning for reform? No—no!; 


“ And this warning we wish to 
“* give, again and again, to the 
“country gentleman, the yeo- 
** man, the tenant, the merchant, 
“the tradesman, to every man 
“ who has any thing to lose, that 
“in supporting these sweeping 
“ and wholesale petitions, he is 


«“ 


not petitioning for reform, but 
“ for revolation.” | 

This is the line they mean to 
take. Here is the old hobgoblin 
conjured up again; but, he has 
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lost his power of alarming. The 
robber has begun and is going 
on with his works ; and the poor 
hobgoblin may as well retire to 
his hole. 
the first place, whether the heavy 


We are asked here in 


taxes and the great debt, were not 
raised and created for the “ sole 
‘purpose of resisting the most 
‘* dangerous and degrading tyran- 
“ ny that ever was exercised by 
‘“‘ man ; whether they were not in- 
“curred solely to resist Buona- 
“« parte, and to prevent this coun- 
“try from becoming a province 
“of France?” 1 answer, NO: 
plainly and explicitly, no. The 
burthen could not be imposed 
solely to resist Buonaparte ; for 
Buonaparte was wholly unknown 
until seven years after the war 


Even the Bank Restric- 
tion Act; that suspensiomof pay- 


began. 


ments of just debts ; even that act 
took place four years before 
Buonaparte was chief*consul. It 
se! therefore, false to say that the 
burthen was imposed to protect us 
against him. we ee 

But, how flagitiously false and 
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wicked it is to pretend that it was 
We 


began the war against France ; 


a war of self-defence at all. 


and, upon what ground; why, 
to resist, not a dangerous and de- 
grading tyranny; but to resist 
French principles. That was the 
plea ; but the fact was, that it was 
to resist reform of Parliament. 
What are the facts ! The French 
people had made a revolution. 
They had appointed a national 
assembly ; they had curtailed the 
pewers of their king ; they had 
appropriated the public property, 
called church property, to the 
payment of their public debt ; they 
had abolished tithes; they had 
abolished the execrable game- 
laws ; they had abolished the petty 
tyranny of the seigneurs ; they had 
simplified the administration. of 
justice ; they had made_a tolera- 
tion as to religious matters ; arid, 
above all things, they had esta- 
blished an hereditary king, to go- 
vern with an assembly chosen by 
the people at large. Their conduct 
was approved of by many per- 
sons in this country. The cause of 
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parliamentary reform, which had 
slept for a time, was now reviy- 
ed; war was commenced against 
France ; and men were prosecuted 
with the utmost bitterness for sim- 
ply advocating just such a reform 
as the Duke of Richmond had, 
some years before, laid upon the 
table of the House of Lords. 
But, Sir, look back to the history 
of the time that we are. now 
speaking of ; and you will find that 
it was professedly a-war against 
French principles ; that is to say, 
principles which taught that no 
man was free that had not a voice 
in choosing his representative. 
Read the speeches of the defenders 
of that war. Read the pamphlets 
of Burke, who was the great trum- 
peter to the war ; and with these 
before us, can any man deny that 
it was a war to put down a freely 
chosen legislature in France, lest 
the example of France should 
produce a freely chosen House 
of Commons in England ! 

How falee, then, is it, to pre- 
tend thatthat war and that the 


intolerable burthens which it ime 


we 
‘ 


























mam they existed in France there must 
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posed were necessary to prevent 
England from becoming a pro- 
vince of France! See, Sir, how 
true time is; how sure it is te 


bring its just revenges! Look at 
the present situation of the coun- 
try: see to what a state this war 
against parliamentary reform has 
brought us at last. There is 
France ; that same France, which 
our debt and taxes have put into 
the hands of the Bourbons ; there 
is that same France with those 
very Bourbons at its head, about 
to take possession of Spain. The 
undertaking may be difficult ; but, 
the result may be the making of 
Spain a mere province of France, 
and raising up against us as an 
enemy, who, in co-operation with 
the other enemy that we have on 
the other side of the Atlantic, may 
drive us from the face of the ocean. 
Why are we now not at war? 
Why was there not an English 
feet in the Bay of Biscay, the 
moment the cordon sanitaire was 
seen at the foot of the Pyrenees ? 
The answer is, our DEBT! And 
what made the debt? The WAR! 
And what was the war for? To 
restore the Bourbons and: to ex- 
tinguish French principies! And 
why did we want to éxtinguish 
French principles Because, if 


have been a reform ofjthe Parlia- 
ment in England! 

Here we have it all, therefore, 
inanut-shell. Past wars and ex- 
penses of all sorts; present debt, 
taxes, distress, ruin and misery ; 
and a future looking forward to 
conyulsion at home and utter de- 
gradation abroad : all, every item 
is fairly ascribable to the refusal 
of reform. Neither the war, the 
taxes, the debt nor any part of 
either was necessary to resist 
Buonaparte or any of his prede- 
cessors in the revolution. 

These writers would fain have 
us believe that we began the war 
against Buonaparte. They would 
have us believe that it was he and 
his gun-boats that first awakened 
us to a sense of danger; and that 
we had never thought of war until 
this famous tyrant, as they call 
him, arose. The truth is, he was 
such a famous hobgoblin ; he was 
so rich a subject for the advocates 
of war, for the eaters of taxes, 
and for the bullocking and stupid. 
London newspapers ; they had so 
frightened all the. women and 
children, and all the men, far 
more stupid than they, with the 
name of Buonaparte, that. they 
are loath to give him up, even 
now he is dead. When he was 
captured, or, rather, when he sur- 
rendered himself prisoner of war 
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and was made prisoner for life, 1 


said in the Register, “ There is 
“one good thmg at any 
“ their devil is now gone, and they 
“ will soon be in the situation of 
“ priests if people were to disbe- 
“ lieve in the devil, like my friend 
“ Mr. Fordham.” But, no. They 
will not give him up, even yet. 
They will have the devil still, 
though he is actually dead and 
buried, having fallen a victim to 
an “ hereditary cancer!” Ah, 
Sir, we are now going to taste the 
effects of all these things. God 
is just. First or last, his justice 
is sure to be demonstrated. 

We are next asked by this 
writer against reform, and against 
your petition especially, whether 
we regret our escape from such 
danger, and whether it would have 
been better to have become a pro- 
vince of France, than to have 
made such sacrifices. That is to 
say, whether it would have been 
better to bécome subjects of Buo- 
naparte than to have to endure 
what we now endure, and what 
we have yet to endure, in conse- 
quence of the debt and taxation. 
This is an ugly question to put 
to a man, who has just had his 
esiate taken from him, or who is 
about to have his estate taken from 
him, and: whe has-seen’ it, or is} 
about to see it, given to another. 





It is an ugly question to put toa 
man, who, from being an opulent 


rate;|farmer, has become a pauper, 


and that, too, without any fault 

of his own, without the neglect of 

any means of preservation which 

the greatest prudence could have 

suggested, and the greatest skill, 

care, industry and frugality could 

have put in motion. It is an ugly 

question to put to the labourer, 

who, before the war (when pro- 

visions were the same price that 

they are now and taxes half the 

amount) received nine shillings 

for that labour for which he now 
receives six. This is an ugly 
question to put to either of these 

men ; and men of this description 
now form four fifths of the people 
of this kingdom. The .question 
being so ugly we will therefore 
leave it where it is, and proceed. 
to other parts of this curious pfo- 
duction. 

As in all formercases this writer 
has no scruple at setting : truth 
completely at defiance. He as 
serts that we want to pull down 
every thing ; the laws, the church, 
the’ House of Commons, the ma- 
gistrates and the tithes. Charch 
and tithes are, to be sure, the 
same thing, and therefore he 
might ‘have shortened his. list. 
A proposition for suspending for 
‘one year'the severe aaa 
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distress, and leaving the landlord 
to the common law for the re- 
covery of his rent, is called leav- 
ing the tenant to pay what he 
pleases and when he pleases. 
However, these flagrant falsehoods 
are unworthy of serious notice. 
Let us come to the old buggaboo 
at the close, namely, that ‘ we 
‘are not petitioning for reform ; 
but for revolution.” There ishardly 
any such thing as uttering and more 
especially writing, this word revo- 
lution without laughing ; and par- 
ticularly when it is made use of 
in the way that it here is. How- 
ever, this writer has given us a 
comforter here which he was not 
aware of. He warns us; most 
solemnly warns us, against pe- 
titioning for reform, for that re- 
form means revolution. . Very 
well, say we; revolution means 
change ; means a great change ; 
a great change in the manner of 
conducting the affairs of the na- 
tion: this is what it means; and 
it luckily happens, that this is 
precisely what we want! But 
who does he warn! Why, 


“every man who has any thing: 


to lose.” Oh, oh! only those who 
have something to lose ; and then 
we boldly tell him that if there 
be no reform of Parliament, no- 
body but the taxeaters will have 
any thing to lose. The landlord 


who is getting no rents has no- 
thing to lose; the farmer who is 
daily losing his capital has no- 
thing te lose by any change that 
can take place. There is a pro- 
cess going on which is as regularly 
taking away the estate of the one 
and the capital of the other, as the 
horses’ teeth take a lock of hay 
out of the rack. - In time the last 
mouthful of the lock must come 
down. And, if warning be given 
to men in this situation, the warn- 
ing ought to be that they will be 
totally ruined, that they will be- 
come complete beggars, unless a 
great change be speedily effected. 
Revolution has no terrors for 
the man that sees inevitable ruin 
staring him in the face from a 
continuance in the present course ; 
and, those who do not. now see 
this, must, unless they have a share 
in the taxes, be in darkness 80 
complete that nothing ever can en- 
lighten them. In the Speech from 
the Throne, which will be found in 
another part of this Register, the 
delusive hope is held out that the 
affairs of agriculture will mend, 
because the affairs of commerce 
and of manufactures are, as is 
asserted, in a flourishing state. 1 
deny the fact ; but, were I to ad- 
mit the fact, nothing can be more 
fallacious than the conclusion. 
The manufacturer, for instance, 
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is a provider of dress. Ifhe sell 
the same quantity of goods, and 
have the same profit on them, he 
may still flourish, though the land- 
owner lose his estate. If a law 
were passed to-morrow to take at 
once the whole of the rents from 
the present landlords, and to give 
them to other persons, that- would 
not diminish the demand for ma- 
nufactures. The rents would ke 
in the hands of somebody. They 
would amount to the same sum ; 
and that somebody would pur- 
chase those manufactures which 
were before purchased by the 
landowners. What, then, can be 
more failacious than the notion, 
that the affairs of the land must 
come about, because manufactures 
are flourishing ! The process that 
is going on is this: the taxgatherer 
comes and takes from the labourer, 
from the pauper, from the farmer 
himself and his family, from the 
Wheelwright, from the collar- 
maker, from the blacksmith, and 
from all the various persons who 
derive their means through all the 
various channels through which 
they have to pass the amount of 
the produce of the land. The tax- 
gatherer comes and takes from all 
these money which has finally to 
be paid to them by the farmer. 
This leaves him in a state of in- 





capital be diminishing at the same 
time. He pays his rent out of 
his capital as long as he can. 
When he can do it no longer, rent 
ceases, and then, the fundholder 
or tax-receiver takes all the rent. 
But he sends this through various 
channels again, He does not ac- 
tually eat the money. He employs 
servants instead of the landlord. 
He employs the tradesman. that 
the landlord employed. He is the 
expender instead of the landlord. 
If the gentlemen’s mansions be- 
come unihabited, mansions instead 
of them are built for and occupied 
by those who receive the rents. So 
that there is just as much expendi- 
ture upon manufactures. going on 
as if there were no transfer at all 
of the rents.. 1f your estate be 
taken away and given to me, I 
have that to spend which you-had 


to spend before ; and the manu- 


facturer has me for customer in- 
stead of you. 


Here we have a complete illus- 
tration. of the meaning of the 
pretty gentlemen when they say, 
“What signifies the amount of our 
“ debt ; seeing that we owe it all 
‘* to ourselves!” I have heard 
this said ten thousand times; and 
about twenty years ago, it was 
urged as an argument against me 
by several: writers, in my own 
Register. Yes, said 1, we owe it 
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all to ourselves, just as I and my 
servants have my house and goods 
and money amongst us. It is all 
our own property, but, if the 
house and goods and money were 
by law to be made the property 
of the servants instead of that of 





myself, I should not say, “what 
signifies it?” At a time when | 
Pitt and prosperity were the order 
of the day ; when loans and scrip 
and orders in council and con- 
demnations and barracks and vo- 
lunteers and whiskers and German 
generals commanding English 
districts ; at a time when these 
were in vogue, I preached in vain; 
and the loggerheads, who are now 
losing their estates, called me a 
madman and turned from my 
pages with disdain. They and I 
have, I thank God, lived to see 
the full illustration and full ac- 
complishment of all that I then 
wrote! When Lord Aylesford 
was putting’ his name into a pub- 
lic advertisement along with that 
of his brother and a parcel of the 
yeomanry cavalry ; when he was 
doing this with a view of destroy- 
ing the custom of an inn, because 
the landlord had, as it was his 
duty to do, entertained me in. his 
house; when Lord Aylesford was 
doing this, and was telling the 
people of Warwickshire that he 





did it because he detested the 


Sarr 


principles of Cobbett; when he 
was doing this, I told him, “ You 
“ would do well, I believe, to shift 
“« your fears from me to the fund- 
‘“‘ holders, who, if 1 mistake not, 
“ will soon let you see, that there 
“ js something in the world more 
“dangerous to’ you than ‘ the 
“ principles of Cobbett.’ If my 


“ principles had been acted upon, 


“instead of the principles of my 
“ bitter foes, you-would, at thisday, 
“ have had no cause to fear that 
‘« which is to come. My principles, 
“long ago upon record, would 
“have effectually prevented all 
“the presént dangers. But you 
“‘*abhor and detest’ those prit- 
“ ciples: take, therefore, the con- 
“ sequences, while I stand by and 
“laugh. Good bye. Look after 
“ your hares and pheasants ; and 
“wait for the visit of the fund- 
“ holders.” 

I have a right, and I am sure, 
Sir, that you will say I havea 
right, to remind those people of 
these things ; and I now tell them, 
with as much confidence as I ever 
told them any thing, that, unless 
the Parliament be speedily re 
formed, not an acre of land will 
they have left whereon to keep 
those hares and those pheasants, 
about the preserving of which 
they have been so uncommonly 
anxious, One ef their own order 
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told them last night, that they | 
were fast becoming “ an assembly 
of titled paupers.” This may be 
called a strong expression of my 
Lord Stanhope; but it was a 
timely expression : it was one 
that trath and the circumstances 
demanded. This horrible degra- 
dation might have been avoided 
by the adoption of those principles 
which this Lord Aylesford thought 
it becoming in him to reprobate. 
The consummation may’ now be 
avoided by that Reform in which 
you are so meritoriously bestiring 
yourself; but it is to be avoided 
by no other means under heaven. 
I once hada French count to bind 
books for me. He bound for me 
many thousands of volumes. He 
used to bring his work home 
himself. An excellent workman, 
and a very punctual” and honest 
man. Pride will never listen to 
advice, aye, Sir, this is the sort o 
warning! This is the warning 
that the Courier ought to give. 
_ For, here are men who have 
something to lose, indeed! 1 by 
no means wish that the passage 
| that l am now writing may ever be 
quoted as prophetic. I hope that 
consequences so fatal may be 
_ Prevented; but certain 1 am that 
they are to be prevented only by 

that reform of the House of “om- 
| nous for which you pray. In the 
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Speech from the Throne an attempt 
is made to bolster up the hopes 
of the landlords by telling them 
that the revenue flourishes exceed- 
ingly, and is even increasing. In 
my ten Letters to Landlords f 
showed, that this was no source 
of consolation to them. It was 
put forward as an argument to 
induce them to be quiet and to 
have patience; for that the re- 
venue was the criterion of the 
prosperity of the country; and 
that its increase, was a sure indi- 
cation of increasing general pros- 
perity. Then came the conclu- 
sion, that there could not be ge- 
neral prosperity without causing 
agriculture to prosper, and that 
agriculture could not prosper with- 
out their getting rents. Now, Sir, 
in-answer to this and to Ricardo 
and the Scotch “ philosophers,” 
we have first the argument of ex- 
perience. It is a notorious fact 
that rents go on regularly dimi- 
nishing ; that in many cases now 
there is no rent at all; that my 
Lord Stanhope stated last’ night 
that it was not unusual in Essex 
for a tenant to receive half the 
amount of the taxes from the 
landlord, as an inducement ‘to 
‘cultivate the land. These facts 
are notorious. It is notorious, 
that less and less rent is paid 
every half year. It'is equally 
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all to ourselves, just as I and my 
servants have my house and goods 
and money amongst us. It is all 
our own property, but, if the 
house and goods and money were 
by law to be made the property 
of the servants instead of that of 
myself, I should not say, “what 


signifies it?” At a time when| 
Pitt and prosperity were the order 





principles of Cobbett; when he 
was doing this, I told him, “ You 
“ would do well, I believe, to shift 
“ your fears from me to the fund- 
““ holders, who, if 1 mistake not, 
‘* will soon let you see, that there 
“is something in the world more 
“dangerous ‘to you than ‘ the 
“* principles of Cobbett.’ If my 
‘« principles had been acted upon, 


' of the day ; when loans and scrip |“ instead of the principles of my 


and orders in council and con-  “ bitter foes, you-would, at thisday, 


demnations and barracks and vo- 
lunteers and whiskers and German 
generals commanding English 
districts ; at a time when these 
were in vogue, I preached in vain; 
and the loggerheads, who are now 
losing their estates, called me a 
madman and turned from my 
pages with disdain. They and I 
have, I thank God, lived to see 
the full illustration and full ac- 
complishment of all that I then 
wrote! When Lord Aylesford 
was putting’ his name into a pub- 
lic advertisement along with that 
of his brother and a parcel of the 
yeomanry cavalry ; when he was 
doing this with a view of destroy- 
ing the custom of an inn, because 
the landlord had, as it was his 
duty to do, entertained me in. his 
house; when Lord Aylesford was 
doing this, and was telling the 
people of Warwickshire that he 
did it because he detesied the 





‘“‘ have had no cause to fear that 
‘* which is to come. My principles, 
“long ago upon record, would 
“have effectually prevented all 
“the presént dangers. But you 
“abhor and detest’ those prin- 
“ ciples : take, therefore, the con- 
“ sequences, while I stand by and 
“laugh. Good bye. Look after 
“ your hares and pheasants ; and 
“wait for the visit of the fund- 
*“ holders.” 

I have a right, and I am sure, 
Sir, that you will say I havea 
right, to remind those people of 
these things ; and I now tell them, 
with as much confidence as I ever 
told them any thing, that, unless 
the Parliament be speedily re- 
formed, not an acre of land will 
they have left whereon to keep 
those hares and those pheasants, 
about the preserving of which 
they have been so uncommonly 
anxious. One ef their own order 
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told them last night, that they) 
were fast becoming “ an assembly 
of titled paupers.” This may be 
called a strong expression of my 
Lord Stanhope; but it was a 
timely expression: it was one 
that trath and the circumstances 
demanded. This horrible degra- 
dation might have been avoided 
by the adoption of those principles 
which this Lord Aylesford thought 
it becoming in him to reprobate. 
The consummation may’ now be 
avoided by that Reform in which 
you are so meritoriously bestiring 
yourself; but it is to be avoided 
by no other means under heaven. 
I once had a French count to bind 
He bound for me 
many thousands of volumes. He 
used to bring his work home 
himself. An excellent workman, 
and a very punctual and: honest 
man. Pride will never listen to 
advice, aye, Sir, this is the sort o 
warning! This is the warning 
» that the Courier ought to give. 
For, here are men who have 
something to lose, indeed! 1 by 
nomeans wish that the passage 
that I am now writing may ever be 
quoted as prophetic. I hope that 
consequences so fatal may be 
prevented ; but certain ! am that 
canteen 
ouse of “‘om- 
mons for which you pray. In the 


books for me. 
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Speech from the Throne an attempt 
is made to bolster up the hopes 
of the landlords by telling them 
that the revenue flourishes exceed- 
ingly, and is even increasing. In 
my ten Letters to Landlords I 
showed, that this was no source 
It was 
put forward as an argument to 
induce them to be quiet and to 
have patience; for that the re- 
venue was the criterion of the 
prosperity of the country; and 
that its increase, was a sure indi- 
cation of increasing general pros- 
perity. Then came the conclu- 
sion, that there could not be ge- 
neral prosperity without causing 
agriculture to prosper, and that 
agriculture could not prosper with- 
out their getting rents. Now, Sir, 
in-answer to this and to Ricardo 
and the Scotch “ philosophers,” 
we have first the arguinent of ex- 
It is a notorious fact 
that rents go on regularly dimi- 
nishing ; that in many cases now 
there is no rent at all; that my 
Lord Stanhope stated last night 
that it was not unusual in Essex 
for a tenant to receive half the 
amount of the taxes from the 
landlord, as an inducement ‘to 
cultivate the land. These facts 


of consolation to them. 


pertence. 
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notorious that land is regularly 
falling in price. And, yet the 
revenue rises ! 

Can one see, then, any proof 
of returning rents; can one see 
any proof of this, in the rise of 
the revenue! If the revenue has 
risen thus far with the disappear- 
ance of rents, why should it not 
continue to rise, even if the rents 
totally disappear. Will any but 
a downright fool or the most per- 
verse of human beings say that 
the prosperity of the revenue is a 
proof that agriculture must pros- 
per! What are all the generali- 
ties of Ricardo, of humdrum Adam 
Smith and the Scotch “ philoso- 
phers:” what are all these in the 
face of facts so striking and so 
notorious ¢ 

Thus far the argument of expe- 
rience, which we might safely 
leave as being quite sufficient to 
answer the Ricardos ; but, the 
reason of the case is also clear, 
and decides most satisfactorily 
that a public revenue may hold 
its ground and may even go on 
increasing, though every landlord 
and every farmer in the kingdom 
be ruined. ~ It is here, Sir, as in 
the case of manufacturers. We 
have here taxed commodities to 
look at instead of calicoes, for in- 
stance. ‘* Where the carcass is, 
** there will the eagles be gather- 
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‘* ed together.” Where the rent 
goes, there will go the taxed com. 
modities; and why, in all the 
world, should a revenue fall be. 
cause the rents are transferred 
from one pocket to another? But, 
Sir, there is a reason why the re- 
venue should be increased by this 
transfer. The taxes are levied 
chiefly upon things which are not 
immediately and indispensably 
necessaries of life. A large part 
of the fuel in the country pays no 
sort of tax. Indirectly bread and 
meat pay tax; but, not so directly 
as many other things. Now, sup- 
pose a family to live upon bread, 
meat, tea, sugar, coffee, chocolate, 
and to drink wine and _ spirils 
chiefly. Suppose another family, 
with equal numbers and income, 
to use no tea, coffee, sugar, wile, 
spirits and chocolate. It is very 
clear that the former of these {0 
milies would be the best frien¢s 
of the revenue, It is equally clea" 
that the more you take from the 
agricultural people and give © 
the fundholders and other ta 
receivers and their dependents, 
the more you add to the ™ 
venue. Reduce the - labouring 
man’s nine shillings a week " 
six, and give the three atldi- 
tional shillings to the soldier 
What are the consequences ! T!* 
soldier spends the three shillins' 
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in beer, gin and tobacco ; but if |former came up to London once 
they remained with the labouring |a-year. They see town after 
man, nearly the whole of them|towh rising up rovnd this mon- 
would be expended in bread, |strous wen. “They see this super- 
meat, woollen or linen. Mark; | ficial Tower of Babel extending it- 
then, the difference, Sir! See|self on every side. They see the 
the immense sum now pinched |increase of dimensions attended 
oat of the agricultural commu- | with’ a proportionate increase of 
nity. See a large part of this| finery of decorations. They see 
squeezed from the belly of the |the inhabitants of these extended 
labourer himself. See it squan- | piles wallowing in wealth. They 
dered in the luxuries of the tax-|have left tumbling down home- 
receivers and their dependents. |steads and a beggared tenantry 
Consider how much more will be | and starving labourers at home ; 
laid out in taxed articles than if} and still, with all these things-be- 
the money had remained where it | fore their eyes, with things which 
ought to have remained. Look| would almost convince an idiot 
impartially at this matter, and they are made to believe that: the 
then you will see: let the half-| increase of the means of swelling 
ruined landlords look at this well, | this wen will, by-and-by, ‘seme 
and then they will see that the| how or other, turn to goed account 
flourishing state of the revenue of| and yield them relief. ‘Those 
which the Speech speaks; that | “ whom God means to destroy he 
that “ progressive improvement | ‘ first makes foolish,” and, really, 
“in the revenue which has ex-| these people seem marked out for 
“ ceeded His Majesty’s expecta- | destruction. 

“ tion,” has not exceeded the ex-| Jt is very evident that no. 
pectation of any man that takes a| effectual relief can’ take ‘place 
night view of the matter; and] without a large reduction of the 
that, instead of its being a proof interest of the debt. | This is now 
that the prosperity of agriculture | known to every body, and said by 
will return, is one of the best pos-] every body. To reduce the in- 
‘ible proofs that not an acre will] terest of the debt without'a’ reform 
be left them of their estates! of the Parliament, is impossible. 
e Ps in on manner ‘that Therefore, ‘the only means of 
3 ‘ and farmers’ have | escape is'in reform of Parliament. 
een led along to their ruin. The|'The London press, of which many 
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men, and even sensible men, are 
much more afraid than ever they 
were of ghosts or the devil, even 
when they were ten years of age: 
this stupid and corrupt press is 
leagued with jews and stock-job- 
bers. It falls without mercy upon 
every man who dares utter a syl- 
lable in support of a proposition 
for the reduction of this debt. You 


will see, Sir, in another part of 


this Register, what a low, trailing 
villanous thing this press is; and 
amidst the awful circumstances 
of the day, Anna Brodie and Co. 
may serve to give you half an 
hour’s diversion. Despicable as 
this thing is, men are afraid to 
encounter its caluminous and 
viprous tongue. It is a true bil- 
lingsgate, with the keenness and 
trick of the brothel. Sometimes 
it is fawning slave ; sometimes 
hectoring bully. But, true to the 
stock-jobbing breed, it falls upow 
every one who proposes to touch 
that devouring monster, the funds. 
Touched, however, it must be ; or, 
the whole of the estates pass away. 
My Lord Stanhope will find him- 
self, perhaps, protected against 
the tongue of this monstrous press ; 
but, few men will dare to follow 
his example ; and I think we may 
make up our minds to see the 
thing drawl along. 

The war, however, will exceed- 
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ingly puzzle the boroughmongers. 
Gattan and Old Sarum will trem. 
ble the moment the French armies 
cross the Pyrenees. In an article 
which I subjoin, on the subject of 
the first debate, will show you to 
what excesses the imagination of 
man may lead him. Nothing, 
perhaps, is lower than a love of 
vulgar popularity; than a hank- 
ing after that which at bottom the 
party himself must despise. The 
moment I saw the report of Mr. 
Brougham’s speech, I was shock- 
ed; though I cannot say that I 
was altogether surprized. What 
must we think of a man, who, with 
the knowledge and talent which 
he, possesses, could call upon the 
Ministers to go to the expense of 
a naval armament, at a moment 
when petitions from all parts of 
the kingdom declare, that nothing 
ean relieve the distress but a large 
reduction of taxes. It was easy 
to see for whom the speech was 
intended. Every creature, except 
the mere old bitter anti-jacobins, 
is enraged with the Bourbons. 
The common people ; the mass of 
the nation, always just when they 
understand what justice is ; always 
on the side of freedom ; always on 
the side of humanity ; the nation 
at large, in short, feel indignant 
at the Bourbons, for this attack 
upon Spain. But, beture the Mini- 
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sters were called on for a naval 
armament, which, if it do not mean 
war means nonsense, did it not 
become the person who called 
upon them to consider where they 
were to get the means; did it not 
become him to consider that the 
sailors, the officers, the clerks, all 
the numerous persons to be em- 
ployed must be paid in gold? Did 
it not become him to consider that 
the pay has been doubled during 
the last war? Did it not become 
him to consider that new taxes 
must be raised to the amount of ten 
millions a-year at least, or a new 
debt contracted ; and did he want 
more taxes to be raised than 
there are now? Did he want a 
greater debt than that which al- 
ready exists? Why did he keep 
this side of the picture, from the 
public, and content himself with a 
ranting railing harangue against 
the Holy Alliance and the Bour- 
bons, the materials for which ha- 
rangue any one might have collect- 
ed from the newspapers for a forts 
night or three weeks past, without 
the addition of one single senti- 
ment, term, or epithet? But, it 
will be very popular : popular for 
& week, and laughed at for ever ! 
If Mr. Brougham thought it ne- 
Cessary to express his opinion that 
4 naval armament ought to take 
place ; leaving out of the question 





the folly of naval armament with- 
out war; if he thought it neces 
sary that a naval armament should 
take place, did it not become him 
to say something about the means 
of defraying itsexpense? It was 
manifest, or, at least, it ought to 
have been manifest to him, that 
nothing of this sort could be un- 
dertaken by the government with- 
out those very measures with re- 
gard to the debt and the currency, 
which he had the courage neither 
to propose nor support. The Mi- 
nistry are here uponarock. Give 
them more taxes, reduce the in- 
terest of the debt, or repeal Peel’s 
Bill, or call upon them for no naval 
armaments, 

However, I am very glad that 
the war is about to take place. 
We shall now see what has been 
the result of a want of reform in 
the Parliament. Had the Parlia- 
ment been reformed, the debt 
would never haye taken place. 
Were it to be reformed now, the 
debt would in a great measure 
cease. For want of reform the 
nation is loaded with a millstone 
that pulls it’ down to the ground 
and there keeps it prostrate. Say 
what they will of the Bourbons, 
reform hag taken place in France, 
It is not what it ought to be; but, 
still, generally speaking, the peo- 
ple have fair play, and the na- 
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tion is really prosperous. They 
can show us no families in France 
that are swallowing, each of them, 
as much as would maintain thou- 
sands of families. They can 
show us none of those enormous 
sinecures. They can show us 
none of those bishopricks, none of 
those immense mass%s of wealth 
swallowed up by the few, which 
the 
They can show us none of those 


existed before revolution. 
thousands of generals and admi- 
rals, dependents on the great fa- 
niilies, that wallow in wealth while 
the people are starving. Crown 
lands, church lands, all have been 
distributed ;. the number of pro- 
prietors greatly augmented ; the 
towns not grown out into wens; the 
homesteads and villages improved, 
and agriculture everywhere flou- 
rishing. Now, though I do not 
wish to see the same things take 
place in England ; that is to say, 
all the same things that took 
place in France ; and particu- 
larly wish to see all the violences 
avoided ; yet no one can deny 
that France has undergone a com- 
plete reform; and, accordingly, 
we see her, at the end of only 
seven years from the date of our 
boast of having conquered her, 
treating our mediation with scorn, 
and marching on to war for the ac- 
tnal capture and subjugation of a 
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country, which we ought to guard 
and cherish as the apple of our 
eye. Often and often have I said 
within the last eight years, if this 
debt be not reduced ; if this Par- 
liament be not reformed, England 
will become the lowest and most 
despicable nation upon the face 
of the earth. In that address 
which I took the liberty to quote 
from at the beginning of this let- 
ter, I said, if there be not reform, 
‘ the country will become so hum- 
“ ble, so poverty-stricken, so de- 
“ graded, so feeble, that it will 
“not, in a few years, have the 
“ power, even if it have the in- 
“ clination, to defend itself against 
“any invader. The people will 
‘“ become the most beggarly and 
“ slavish of all mankind, and no- 
“ thing will be left of England 
“bat. the mere name, and that 
“only as it were for the purpose 
“of reminding the wretched in- 
“habitants of the valour and 
“public spirit of their fathers.” 
Dismal as the prediction is, the 
fulfilment is quite within the com- 
pass of possihility. That which 
we now hear is merely bluster. 
It is noise and really nothing else. 
As I have observed elsewhere 
(I mean in the article subjoined.) 
Mr. Brougham’s speech will be 
a subject of ridicule in France. 
It is a curious thing, to be sure, 
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that the learned gentleman should 
have been called forth by that 
renowned and eloquent orator, 
Sir J. Yorke. This gentleman 
said he made an appel nominal 
to the whole nation to come for- 
ward and declare their sentiments 
hostile to France; that is to say, 
to the war that France is about 
to make on Spain. This is the 
first time, I believe, that any le- 
gislator has proposed to issue a 
declaration of war by the appel 
nominal, The Bourbons know as 
well how to estimate the value of 
noise as other people do, and 
Sir James Yorke may be well 
assured that they care about no 
noise but that which is made with 
the help of powder. | 

It is curious enough, that when 
the violent attack was going on 
last year, upon the petition of the 
county of Kent, I anticipated, pre- 


cisely the case which has now| 


arisen. I bade the freeholders of 
that spirited county to suppose the 
necessity of preparations for war. 
I pointed out to them what must 
be the consequences if an adjust- 
ment with regard to the debt did 
not take place before the arrival 
of war. The alternatives there 
stated now present themselves ; 
and, without the reform, it seems 
to me utterly impossible that. the 
nation can prepare for war, though 
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the French were to come and take 

possession of the Isle of Wight. 
However, the thing must take 
its course. You have done your 
duty, Sir, and every one has done 
his duty that has done all he can 
to effect this reform. If I were to 
offer an opinion, it would be that 
the reform will be refused; that 
things will go on much about in 
the same way that they are now 
going on; and that, at last, that 
will happen, which I do not care 
to describe. At any rate, I shall 
have performed the agreeable of- 
fice of having endeavoured to do 
justice to your exertions for the 
‘salvation of the country and re- 

main, 
Sir, 

Your most obedient and 

Most humble Servant, 
Wn. COBBETT. 





BOURBON WAR 
AND THE 
LONDON NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


—_———— 


From “ Tue Srarzsman” daily 
Evening Paper. 

For upwards of twenty years, 

Ihave been asserting, and have 

of the mischievous tendency of 
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this press. 1 once compared it to| 
the “ tenebrious stars,” mentioned 
somewhere in the Specrator ; 
things shedding darkness instead 
of light. I have a hundted times 
had to show the practical mischiefs 
which resulted from the works of 
this corrupt and stupid press. As 
to internal policy; as to the con- 
tending rights of individuals; as 
to matters in dispute relative to 
land and funds; as to measures 
relating to commerce, to war, to 
every thing, in short, of a public 
nature, it has fallen to my lot to 
show the errors, the falsehoods, 
the immense mischiefs proceeding 
from this press. It has long been 
clear to me, and I have frequently 
stated my conviction of the fact, 
that the present calamities of the 
country are, under the devil, 
chiefly owing to the workings of 
this at once illiterate, conceited, 
corrupt and inexpressibly grovel- 
ling and stupid press. At the 
time when it took place, I showed 
with perfect clearness that the 
silly and unprincipled war against 
the United States of America 
never could have taken place if it 
had not been for this press. That 
war which, besides a load of dis- 
gtace such as the cowniry never 


had before to bear, added seventy | 


million of money to the debt. “In 
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of London and the Old Times 
newspaper were the two principal 
agents. This vile newspaper, 
which has always made its appeal 
to the haser passions and most 
grovelling interests, seeing Napo- 
leon. put down, ctied aloud for 
the putting down of James Madi- 
son. This vile paper, which now 
affects to-complain of the condact 
of the King of France, then in- 
sisted that there was no safety for 
any legitimate government tn Eu- 
rope until the government of the 
United States should be destroyed. 
In this nefarious course it was 
seconded by a great part of the 
rest of the London papers. The 
language they held was this : there 
can be no peace in Europe while 
the American governmefit can be 
suffered to remain what it now is: 
if that government be suffered to 
remain what it now is, it will get 
a stout fleet and be our rival upon 
the ocean : let us, therefore, crush 
it now, while France isin sach an 
humbled state, and while there is 
no war to be dreaded «pon the 
Continent: we have a fleet and 
army reaily; and, therefore, let 
us depose Madison and destroy 
this successful example of demo- 
cratic rebellion before ‘we lay 
down our arms; by which means 
we shall, too, obtain resources for 
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the urging on of that war, the City 
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debt !—This was the substance of 
what they said. Incessantly did 
they inculcate these doctrines. 
The war was undertaken; and 
the consequences we have to rue, 
Every thing that one man could 
do with a pen was done by me to 
counteract the efforts of the stupid 
and malignant press. I warned 
the Government and the country 
of all the consequences. I fore- 
told, with the greatest exactness, 


that which finally took place ; 


those heavy losses and that ever- 
lasting disgrace. ‘Still the myr- 
midons of the press went on. 
They throve as much as ever; 
were as impudent as ever; the 
public were. still as credulous; 
and dearly have they paid for 
their credulity. 

We now see this vile press 
leagued in an effort to prevent the 
prevalence of just principles with 
regard to an adjustment of the 
nation’s difficult affairs. We now |} 
see it leagued in a course of lying, 
distorting, calamniating, and every 
species of villany that it is pos- 
sible for the basest of minds to 
bring into play. The vile thing 


has not, however, the power which 


ithad. The wretches who 


The powers of the whole press 
taken together have undergone a 
new division; and im that division 
a much larger portion has fallen 
into my hands, Long persever- 
ance and incessant watchfulness 
on my part have at last’ made 
an impression upon the accursed 
thing. They have shown the 
traders in their true light to all 
the intelligent part of the commu- 
nity ; and, the castle of Ignorance 
and Corruption has been for some 
time shaking and trembling. | 
Nothing has happened, for a 
long while, to give this castle a 
greater shock, than that which 
has now happened with regard to 
the Bourbon war. This press has 
now manifestly been the sole 
cause of the ruin of thousands of 
families. This affair is really for- 
tunate for the nation. The ruin 
even of thousands of families 
must ultimately be greatly bene- 
ficial, if it have the effect of wean- 
ing the people from a belief of 
what is published through the co- 
lumns of this infamous press. 
Millions of money have, within 
three months, been as clearly con- 














veyed from English into French 
as a man’s. wages of a 


in it have been a good deal x-|Saturday night ate, for the greater 


posed. The scourge which bore fy conveyed out of his ‘hands 
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these millions have been conveyed 
from English into French pockets, 
because, and only because, the 
public read and believed what was 
published by this stupid and cor- 
rupt press, 

There is one advantage be- 
longing to this transaction: that 
is, the time has not been too long 
before the result took place. The 
Bourbon war began to be serious- 
ly talked about only in the first 
week of November; and, it is 
now actually declared in the last 
week of January. During these 
three months, the topic has always 
been kept before the public. Not 
a day has passed without more or 
less being said about it in the 
daily papers. The subject has 
been one of very deep interest to 
the nation at large; and _ parti- 
cularly to those bustling, talking 
persons who deal in stocks. The 
stocks is, in fact, a great game 
always going on. Innumerable 
persons take a part in this game. 
This game, like all others, pro- 
duces a great excitement in those 
who are at all engaged in it. 
Then, there have been numerous 
persons who, tempted by the large 
interest on Spanish securities, as 
they are drolly enough called, 
have ventured their all and the all 
of their families in this game. 


The thing came to this, in short: 
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a betting upon peace or war. 
Our stupid and blackguard news- 
papers; our illiterate, unprinci- 
pled and corrupt newspapers ad- 
vised their readers to bet upon 
They did so: and they 
have lost millions, which millions 


peace. 


have been carried away by the 
French; and by Germans, Rus- 
sians, Prussians, who were in the 
secret, and who knew that there 
would be war. 

Now, if there had been nobody 
to foresee and foretel that there 
would be war. If no public 
writer, having no other means of 
information than these news- 
papers had; if there had been 
no such person to foresee and to 
foretel that which has taken 
place ; then, indeed, the charge 
against this vile press might not 
be so clearly made out. But, I 
can appeal to the public, I can 
appeal to my own columns for 
proof, that from the very moment 
that the subject was first men- 
tioned I said there would be war. 
{ proved that it was folly to be- 
lieve that there would not be war. 
Therefore these newspapers are 
totally deprived of all excuse: 
they must be believed to be either 
profoundly ignorant or profoundly 
corrupt. ’ 

_Of all these offenders, none 





jhas been so great’ as the Old 
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which this credulous public have 
experienced from giving ear to 
that calumnious and lying ve- 
hicle; but in other cases, it has 
not been so easy to trace the mis- 
chief at once to the source. Here 
we have mischief and source both 
before our eyes at once. And 
now let us hear what this stupid 
old paper has to say in its defence. 
It feels the consequence of its 
abuse of the public. It seems to 
feel that it is impossible it can 
ever be believed again; and there- 
fore it makes the following mi- 


serable attempt to palliate its 
conduct. 


‘** We cannot refrain from repel- 
“ling an wnputation cast indiscri- 
* minately upon us with others, that 
“we gave assurances, or even ha- 
“ zarded an opinion, that no war 
™ would tuke place. How was it pos- 
~ sible to predict the final determi- 
_ nation of a mind that vibrated 
‘every day? We never did more 
" than describe and explain contem- 
_ pordneous appearances. No one 
‘ can deny that M. de Villele’s arti- 
. cles in the Journal des Debats were 
pacific. No one can dény that the 
4 Duke of Wellington made the 
_, Mtrongest efforts ut Verona for 
_ peace; and would not any one 
have been mad to have said, more 
_ than two months ago, that those 
_, €llorts would prove. unavailing now ? 
: Whoever, indeed, should have 
. said that war was decided on, 
_, “ight and forty hours before the 
_, Speech, the detested speech, was 

uttered, would have been in error.” 


Mr. Canning, when he con- 
ducted a newspaper called the 










Times. Many are the mischiefs! Anti Jacobin, spoke of the Courier 
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newspaper in the following words. 
Let it be observed, that the 
Courier was then, as well as it 
is now, the property or part pro- 
perty of Daniel Stewart. These 
were the words in which Mr. 
Canning expressed himself with 
regard to the Courier. “‘ We 
‘formerly observed, that the 
“ COURIER was written by 
‘madmen for the use of fools; 
‘‘we now think it is written by 
“ fools for the use of madmen: 
‘it should be mentioned, that a 
‘competent degree of knavery, 
“which is by no means incon- 
‘* sistent with the character, either 
‘‘ of folly or madness, must be 
“understood to attach to both 
‘ parties.” Never, perhaps, was 
a better description; certainly 
never a truer description; and, 
precisely do these words apply to 
the old paper of which we are 
now speaking. Indeed, there may 
be some doubt, whether it be the 
madmen or the fools who are the 
writers; but that, between writers 
and readers there is a mass of 
madmen and fools, nobody can 
possibly doubt. 

What does this old paper mean 
by complaining that the imputa- 
tion is cast upon it, as well as 
upon other papers? Why, it was 
the great bell-wetber of the blun- 
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der. It was not only wrong, but 


it led the way in error. There is 
a whole tribe of country papers 
that have been in the habit of 
pinning their faith upon it. Cockey 
Bacon of Norwich, for instance, 
has never any thing of his own 
upon such a subject. He merely 
copies what is said by this old 
thing, which he calls the ‘* first 
Such a 


man as Cockey Bacon does not 


of English Journals.’ 


know more about the inte- 


any 
rests or passions which are at 
work in Frayce and Spain than 
he Anows about what is passing 
above the clouds.—So that. this 
old blundering bell-wether not 
only merits a share of the impue 
tation, but a principal share of it. 
‘* How was it possible,” says the 
old thing, “ to predict the final 
* determination of a mind that 
‘* vibrated every day?” Here is 
a miserable shuffle! Low do you 
know that the mind of the King 
of France vibrated every day! 
“And if you did know it, how came 
you never to tell us of it? The 
King of France’s mind had nothing 
at allto do with the matter. It 
was the mind of those whose mind 


governs the mind of the King of 


France. But, at any rate, you 
never told us that his mind was 
vibrating, You told us that he 
was for peace, and the wretched 
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creatures who have lost their for- 
But, what 
impudence ; what idiot-like folly 


tunes believed you. 


to ask how it was possible for any 
one to predict war, when predic- 
tions not only of the possibility 
but of the fact are so fully before 
the public: when it is notorious 





‘that the Sraresman did predict 
War! What did you want more 
to convince you that it was pos- 
sible! You gave a description 
and explanation ot ‘* contempora- 
neous appearances.” Oh, you did, 
did you? And What does that 
mean (you old fool) ; ,what does 
contemporaneous mean? Who 
authorised you to fabricate words ! 
But, if you mean that you de- 
scribed and explained the symp- 
toms which appeared of the dis- 
position of the parties on whose 
will the result rested; if this be 
your meaning, then you resort to 
your old practice, that of down- 
right lyin 


ir: 
pS? 


for, never did you 
any such thing, and: never were 
you able to do it. “ No one can 
‘* deny that M. de Villele’s arti- 
** ticles in the Journal des Debats 
“were pacific.” In_ the first 
place, what authority have you 
for saying, and. what reason ever 
had you for believing, that the 
articles to which you allude were 
articles of M. de Villele? What 
do you know of M. de Villele and 
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his writings? In the next place, 
“ the articles were pacific.” Yes, 
in the eyes of an old fool like 
you; but when you told us this; 
or, rather, when you told it to the 
hesotted holders of Spanish Bonds, 
what did WE say? What did we 
tell the holders of Spanish bonds? 
We told them that these pacific 
articles were written for the ex- 
press purpose of deceiving them ; 
for the express purpose of getting 
money out of English pockets and 
putting it into French pockets ; 
and you, therefore, were either 
profoundly ignorant, or you were 
willingly assisting in the cheat, 
This time, however, we acquit 
you of the latter, and ascribe your 
articles upon the subject to your 
incorrigible stupidity.—** No one 
“ can deny that the Duke of Wel- 
“ Jington made the strongest ef- 
‘forts at Verona for peace.” 
But we deny it; we denied it 
from the beginning ; we always 
said it was false; and where have 
you any proof of its truth ’— 
‘* Would not any one have been 
“mad to have said, more than 
“ two months ago, that these ef- 
“ forts would prove unavailing 
“ now?” Are not you a mad old 
devil to ask this question * For, 
did not I, more than two months 
ago, when you told us that those 
efforts were making, tell the pub- 








lic that if they were made they 
would prove unavailing! Did I 











not over and over again give the 





public the strongest assurance, 
that if the Duke made the efforts 
he would be laughed at? And 
yet, with all this before the pub- 






































lic, you (crazy old wretch !) ask 
“see - ww : 
if it would not have been madness ia i 
on 
} 
| 


to foretel that which you yourself ] i 
say has now been verified! Yes, rm 
monty 

. . . . . \ @t 
yes, it is, as Mr. Canning said in Bo Hf 


the case of the Courie?, madmen i 
writing for the use of fools, both hay- ; 

ing a suilable portion of knavery. : 
—“ Whoever should have said 
* that war was decided on eight 


“and forty hours before the 


© 


‘ speech was made, would have 
‘* been iz error!” What! is there 
nobody to take you to bedlam! 
Have you no relations, no friend 
on earth to pay for a broom-stick 
or a strait-waistcoat? Why, you 
raving mad old creature, eight 
and forty hours before the speech 
was made, the SrarrsMan told 
the public that war was decided 
on. Look into its columns and 
you will see that just eight and 
forty hours before the speech was 
made, the Sraresmawn told the 
holders of Spanish Bonds, that 
war was decided on; and out 
come you row, with all the foam 
and drivel about your jaws, and 








tell that very same public; tell 
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those poor ruined creatures that 
held the Spanish Bonds that those 
were in error who told them that 
war was decided on! 

In this same dotard journal of 
Saturday, we find the following 
pretty little attempt at shuffling 
out of responsibility. The reader 
has already seen enough; but, 
ina case like this, we can hardly 
have too much. I will therefore 
insert this shuffle. ‘ Yesterday 
‘* being settling day for the trans- 
“actions in foreign securities, a 
“very great sensation was pro- 
“duced among the persons en- 
“gaged in them by the an- 
““ mauncement of a defaulter of 
“the first consequence, whose 
“extensive resources were pre- 
** viously supposed to have placed 
“him beyond the apprehension 


“ of such a reverse. 


The name 
“ of this gentleman is Mr. Daniel 
“ Mocatta, and it is no more than 
** justice to say, that the previous 
“ knowledge of and estimation for 
“ his character, caused the most 
“lively sympathy to be every 
“ where expressed for his misfor- 
“tune. It has been caused, no 
* doubt, by a confidence in his 
“own pudgment that the peace of 
“the continent would be main- 
“ tained, and which was so strong 
“as to induce him to risk his very 


“large property on the issue.” 
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So, this jobber was ruined by a 
confidence in his own judgment, 
was he? How do you know 
what confidence he had in his 
Did he tell you 
that he was confiding in his own 
judgment?— No, you shocking 
old thing; but you made this ob- 
servation by way of insinuation, 
that if he had followed your ad- 
vice, he would have been saved! 
Hence this observation about his 
own judgment. He followed his 
own judgment, to be sure; and 
that very weak judgment led him 
to confide in you instead of con- 
If his 
judgment had been sound, he 
would have despised the silly 
trash in your columns, would have 
been influenced by the clear 
views and sound reasoning of- 
fered to him by me; and his 
fortune would have been safe in 
his pocket. 


own judgment? 


Other and even more heavy 
failures are expected, we are 
told; and, indeed, this  peace- 
bubble threatens to equal pretty 
nearly the famous bubble of the 
South Sea. Millions, at any rate, 
have been conveyed out of the 
pockets of the English into the 
pockets of the French ; and it must 
now be evident to all the world that 
the newspapers, with the stupid Old 
Tiznes at the head of them, have 























been the cause of this transfer. 
We happen to know of a gentle- 
man in the country, who had 
bought to the amount of many 
thousands of Spanish Bonds, 
when these bonds were at about 
48. Being in London, he went into 
the house of a friend, pulled out 
the Old Times newspaper from 
his pocket, and, in a tone of ex- 
ultation, exclaimed to his friend: 
“Here, you see, there’ll be no 
‘““war;” And then went on to 
congratulate himself on the pur- 
chase that he had made. His 
friend immediately put into his 
hand the Sraresman of the 
evening before. ‘* Read that,” 
“said he; “and think a little 
‘more about the matter, before 
“you resolve to risk so much!” 
Ile looked at it. He read it. He 
was staggered. But he held on: 
he believed in the stupid Old 
Times, and has become a half- 
ruined man.—This doubtless has 
been the case, or nearly the case, 
in thousands of instances, Covered 
with the curses of wives and chil- 
dren must this mischievous news- 
paper be; but, curse it as long 
as they will, their curses will 


never reach a millioneth part of} what wretches those are from 


its demerits. 


It has often occurred to me, 
that one of the most useful things 
that could be done, would be to 
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show the nation who the people . 
are that ewn and conduct. this 
London press. If this could be 
done completely, the delusion 
would instantly be at an end. 
These newspaper dealers and 
jobbers have influence only be- 
cause they are not known. The 
notion of the world is, that each 
newspaper is the property, and 
is under the control and direc- 






































tion of literary gentlemen ; men 
of extensive information; mento | 
whom the sources of knowledge i 
are open; men of great ability ; yi , ) 
men, in short, whose business it is hh 
to teach the public what to think bP bal 
of public matters, and whose i | 
talents are equal to the due per- Ai 3) 
formance of that business. . The 
mysterious WE that they make 
use of, give men an idea that 
what they are reading, proceeds 
from a little council of wise: men, 
who have been sitting and deli- - 
berating upon what they shall put 
forth. Each paragraph appears 
to be a sort of little order in coun- 
cil ; a solemn decision of a species | 
of literary conclave. If the public. 

could but know how the thing is 

managed ; if they could but-know 


<i. 


= 


whom these paragraphs proceed ; 
if they could but know how a 
newspaper concern is in general 
conducted ; if they could but once 
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see all the rabble-rout of proprie-| 
tors, and hear their bickerings and 
quarrellings about the profits ; 
if they could but once see and 
hear these, the delusion would 
vanish. They would never more 
believe a word that they read, and 
would never be more in danger 
of experiencing the fate of Mr. 
Mocatta. 

To exhibit the whole swarm to 
the public view, with an account 
of all their shares and all their 
dividends of profits would require 
the space of a not very small 
volume. TI shall, therefore, for 
the present, content myself with 
an exhibition of the nature of that 
trading concern, the stupid and 
beastly Old Times. And this 1 
shall do by inserting a copy of the 
affidavit, recorded at the Stamp 
Office, and in virtue of which 
affidavit this miserable old paper 
is permitted to be published. The 
reader will stare when he sees it: 
but, it is necessary that it should 
be seen, in order that the public 
may know the names of some of 
those, at any rate, who have been 
the cause of so much delusion, 


and of such inexpressible mis- 
chief, 
AFFIDAVIT. 


* Cuantes Bete of Branswick. 
Street, Christ-Church, in the Coun- 
ty of Surrey, Printer; James Car- 
ben of Bedford-Square, in the 


County of Middlesex, Esq. and 
Mary his Wife, (which said Mary 
CARDEN is one of the Administra- 
trixes. with the Will annexed of 
Joun Water; late of Teddington, 
in the County of Middlesex, Esq. 
deceased); the REVEREND ALEx- 
ANDER Bropie of Eastbourne, in 
the County of Sussex, Doctor of 
Divinity, and Anna his Wife, do 
severally make oath and say: And, 
first, the Deponent CHARLEs BELL, 
for himself, saith that he is the 
Printer and Publisher of a certain 
Newspaper called **THE TIMES;” 
And the Deponents JAMES CARDEN 
and Mary jis Wife, and the said 
ALexANDeR Bropie and Anna his 
Wise, for themselves say, they be- 
lieve that the said John Walter, at 
the time of his death, was the Pro- 
prietor of cleven sixteenth Shares 
of the said Newspaper; and, be- 
ing such Proprietor, in and by his 
last Will and Testanrent gave and 
bequeathed unto his Nephew John 
Walter and John Shuback, certain 
Shares in the said Newspaper 
Upon Trust, as to two sixteenth 
Shares thereof for the sole and 
separate use of the said Mary 
CARDEN notwithstanding her Cover- 
ture, and as to two other sixteenth 
Shares thereof Upon Trust, for the 
sole and separate use of the said 
Anna Brodie, notwithstanding. her 
Coverture ; and that they, said James 
Carden and Mary his Wife, Alex- 
ander Brodie and Anna his Wife, for 
the last twelve months and up- 
wards have been, and now are, 10 
the receipt of their respective 
Shares of the Dividends and Pro- 
fits in respect of the said several 
two sixteenths so bequeathed by 
the said John Walter deceased as 
aforesaid, and that the amount of 
each of the said two sixteenth 
Shares in the Property of such 
Newspaper is not less than the 
proportional Share of any other 
Proprietor. And these Deponents, 
Cuaxces Bert, JamesCarpen 

Mary his Wife, ALEXanpeR BRropit 
and “Anna his Wife, do farther say, 
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that the aforesaid Newspaper is} 
intended to be Printed at the 
Pinting Office, in Printing House 
Square, in the parish of Saint Ann, 
Blackfriars in the City of London, 
and lastly, that the said Newspa- 
per is entituled “ THE TIMES.” 


“ CHARLES BELL. 
‘“ JAMES CARDEN, 
“ MARY CARDEN, 
“ ALEX. BRODIE, D.D. 
‘“ ANNA BRODIE,” 


“Sworn at the Stamp Office, 
Somerst Place, this fifteenth day 
of June 1821; before me, 

‘** Henry HALLaM, 
“ { Commissioner for managing 
His Majesty’s Stamp Duties.” 


Here isa picture! Hereis an 
exhibition! Here are the mighty 
and mysterious WE! An attor- 
ney and his wife, and a parson 
and his wife. The two women, 
you see, are the real proprietors, 
for the shares are sccured to them, 
notwithstanding their coverture ! 
Thus, then, the infamous black- 
guards who have been represent- 
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per; a paper marked for its in-” 
culcation to the shedding of blood ; 
a paper marked by every atrocity, 
that has ever disgraced paper and 
print. But, these women are not 
to escape in this way. Swift very 
justly lays it down, that when 
women quit the behaviour of their 
sex and behave like bullying men, 
they are to be treated like bullies 
and kicked down stairs accord- 
ingly. ; Every word contained in 
this indecent and atrocions news- 
paper, must be deemed and taken 
to be the -words of these two 
women. They pocket a consider- 
able part of the profits arising from 
the sale of this paper. It was 
only the other day that these 
impudent women talked of my 
“naunch.” I do not at present 
know the persons of the audacious 
termagents ; but when I do, I shall 
be by no means sparing in descrip- 


ig me as keeping a butcher’s|tion of their paunches, and such 


shop at Kensington, have been 


other parts belonging to them that 


fighting under the shelter of the I may think worthy of description. 
petticoats of these two impudent! However, that which is much 
women. Come at them with|more interesting to the public is, 
horsewhip or broomstick you can-| the dirt and filth of the trade that 
mang for it is the two women; it|is here exhibited. Here is this 
is Anna Brodie and Mary Car-|concern, divided into the deyil 
den that are the real proprietors ;|knows how many shares. Here 
and who come, and, upon their |are eleven sixteenths, left by will ; 


oaths 


» Place their names here as{so that even the old. Waiter ap- 


the persons who authorise all that (pears to have been proprietor of 





's contained in this atrocious pa- only eleven parts out of sixteen 
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of the paper. These two abusive 
women swear that each of their 
shares is not less than the share of 
any one other proprietor ; so that, 
according to this oath, there must 
be eight proprietors, and the fel- 
low called John Walter, whom 
Dr. O'Meara horsewhipped by 
proxy, or rather, who took the 
horsewhipping by proxy, can be 
the proprietor of no more than two 
shares out of sixteen. There may 
be fifty shares for any thing that 
we know, and twice as many pro- 
Whole families of chil- 


dren, it is said, are in some de- 


prietors. 


gree dependent upon some of the 
shares ; and, in short, the shares 
are and must be as much an ar- 
ticle of traffic as lottery-tickets, 
shares in play-houses, or any other 
thing of the kind. You see, the 
women talk of dividends of profits! 
Here is a pretty concern! Here 
is a thing to which the public are 
to look for correct information as 
to matters in which the nation, or 
in which large classes of persons 
are deeply interested! Is it not 
manifest, that a thing like this can 
be carried on for no purpose other 
than that of profit attending it! 
Upon the face of it, it is a trading 
concern; a concern for making 
money ; a concern with which 
truth or falsehood can have nothing 
at all to do. Whatever the in- 
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terest of the concern dictates ; 
whatever offers the prospect of the 
greatest profit, must necessarily 
be pursued. 

Where, then, are we to find 
terms sufficiently contemptuous 
to apply to those, who, at the 
hole-and-corner meeting held in 
a barn in Norfolk, could state, 
as a reason for protesting against 
the county petition, that that 
petition had been abused by 
the London newspapers! In the 
speech ascribed to Lord Suffield, 
this very reason is given for 
that hole-and-corner proceeding. 
So! his Lordship was frightened 
out of his senses at the scold- 
ing of Anna Brodie and Mary 
Carden! Poor Lord! He could 
not endure to be scolded by 
these two decent and_ stately 
dames, who had sworn that I kept 
a butcher’s shop, and who had so 
elegantly talked of my paunch! 
His Lordship could set the deci- 
sion of the county of Norfolk at 
defiance ; he could, if the speech 
imputed to him be true, set can- 
dour, truth, and all honourable 
dealing at defiance ; he could set 
at defiance the censure of every 
man of sense and of principle ; 
but he was not man enough to 
bear up against the blackguardism 
of Anna Brodie and Mary Carden. 








It is very true that these political 
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termagents had ‘* abused” the 
Norfolk petition; but was that 
any reason for his abusing me ? 
Was that any reason for his com- 
paring me to Edwards ; and utter- 
ing other pieces of abuse, and that 
behind my back, too, when he had 
not thought it proper to come and 
face me in the Hall ? 

And, is it by Anna Brodie and 
Mary Carden, proprietors of four- 
sixteenths, notwithstanding their 
coverture ; is it by creatures like 
these ; these traders in the vilest 
of all articles that can pessibly 
be traded in; is it by these per- 
sons that the landlords of England 
are to be bullied out of their 
estates, the farmers of England 
out of their capital, and the la- 
hourers of England out of their 
wages! It is manifest, that all 
the creatures of this description 
must have an intimate connexion 
with, and a deep interest in, the 
thing called the stocks, or funds. 
My firm belief is, that more than 
four-fifths of the newspaper press 
in London is owned by jobbers in 
the funds. What is the country 
tothem? ‘What care they for the 
ruin of the country? What care 
they for the perishing of labour- 
€rs; or, in short, for the destruc- 
tion of nine-tenths of the commu- 
nity? Here we have the cause 
of the full-cry which they set up 
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against the Norfolk petition. They 
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have been attended to, because, 
as I observed before, the public 
do not know who they are, and in 
what manner, and from what mo- 
tive, their vile traffic is carried on. 
If the public “could see them all 
together in a field (and no small 
field would contain them ;) if the 
public could see all the men, all 
the women, all the families of 
children ; all the tribes of editors, 
pen-editors, shear-editors, run- 
ners, and all the whole tribe; if 
the public could but see this crew, 
nothing more would be wanted. 
Never could man, woman or child 
rely again upon any thing pub- 
lished by them. No small part 
of them are, perhaps, /iterally 
Jews. There is one Jew who has 
published a paper of some sort or 
other, backward and forward, for 
many years. There was'a Jew, 
a few years ago, who had two pa- 
pers, his own property ; and, it is 
my real belief, that a very large 
part of the London newspaper 
press is owned, really owned, by 
the sons of Israel. And, this is 
the press, of the cerisure of which 
Lord Suffield is so much afraid! 
This is the press that Mr. Can- 
ning and Mr. Stuart Wortley tell 
us supplies the place of a House 
of Commons chosen by the peo- 
ple! This is that famous “ re-— 
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spectable press’ Which Castle- 
reagh wished to spare when he 
was passing the Six-Acts! Well 
he might wish to spare it; for, 
without its assistance, never could 
he or his predecessors have done 
that which they did ; it is this press 
which has been, more than any 
thing else, cause of the ruin of 
the country; and, if the nation 
have nothing else to thank me for, 
it has to thank me for twenty years 
of incessant efforts to counteract 
the workings of this nefarious 
press. At last, I see a crowd of 
victims fall beneath its debisive 
tongue and its poisonous touch. 
Those victims have, however, 
only themselves to thank for their 
fate. Things have so worked as 
to put into my hands the daily 
means of combatting this press. 
Here is the truth; here is sense, 
here is reason, for those who 
choose to listen to them: and, 
those who do not choose to listen 
have the just reward of their ob- 
stinacy in their ruin. 

One cause of the faith, which 
people give to these newspapers, 
is produced by the rerorters. 
People see them with pencil and 
book in hand. They afterwards 
read with astonishment that which 
they have heard.—They think that 
men capable of taking down with 
so much accuracy what others say, 
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must be wonderfully clever men. 
And this is really the case. This 
is a fact indisputable. But, like 
many other indisputable facts, itis 
made to lead to a most erroneous 
conclusion. The conclusion ge- 
nerally is: if the reporter, who 
is employed by the proprietor, be 
so clever a-man, what must the 
proprietor himself be! Why as 
we have seen, it may be Anna 
Brodie and Mary Carden and 
their husbands, the parson and 
attorney. The fact is this. The 
reporters look upon themselves 
merely as lawyers employed by 
clients, and who those clients are, 
they are compelled by their pr- 
fession not to care a curse. They 
take a fee; but, they generally 
most heartily despise them, and 
would no more be deemed their 
friends, than they would be deem- 
ed the friends of the fellows that 
black their shoes. The reporter 
comes (unless he be a_ supple 
knave) and brings his true report. 
The vile» hunks of 9 proprietor, 
then garbles, guts, swells out, 
cuts short, or otherwise manages 
the report according to his in- 
terest. Puts what words he pleases 
into the mouths of speakers, adds 
descriptions ‘of his ‘own, for his 
own interest, or malignant put 
poses: so that the report which 
you see in his paper, frequently 
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bears no resemblance to that 
which has been brought him by 


the reporter. I gave a striking 


instance of this in the case of the 
Old Times in its report of the 
Hereford Meeting; but, no in- 
stance is wanted. Every report 
that appears furnishes an instance 
of the kind. The whole is a mass 
of low cunning and cheatery ren- 
dered successful by the reputation 
for talent which the proprietor 
gets in consequence of the indis- 
putable talent of the reporter. 
But, let this always be borne in 
mind ; that the reporter is merely 
what the lawyer is to his client: 
he discharges his duty by giving 
a faithful report; and then he 
leaves that report to be dealt with 
hy the low hunks that has given 
him his fee. 


Wn. COBBETT. 
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Average Prices of CORN through- 


out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 25th January, 


Per Quarter. 


Weeteh 5 a eo 40 3 
PO 0 veep odete we 23 «CO 
Barley. os... .sdus 2 2 
en OO ee ae a 
BOOM 6. 25 4 
OOS Seaist< ee @ 








Corn Exchange, Mark Lane, 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 


‘Saturday, 25th January. 


Qrs. £. ss d, se. d. 
Wheat 749 for 1,620:19 6 Avernge,43 3 
Barley ...252.... 377 B O...ceeeee 2 11 
Oats .. 1,915.... 2,163 3 die. ccseeee 22 7 
Rye 2.05 —— wees — ~ seseoecscers _ 
Beans .. 212.... 205 9 9.......0.- 27 10 
Peas. ....142.... 24l 8 D..cccceees 34 0 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield—Hay ... .60s. to 80s. 
Straw ...36s. to 40s. 
Clover . .65s. to 84s, 


Whitechapel.—Hay . .66s. to 80s. 
Straw.28s. to 42s. 
Clover70s, to 86s. . 


SMITHFIELD, Monday, Jan. 27th. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 
s. d s. ad 


Beef ........+ 3 0 to4 O 
Mutton....... 3 0—38 6 
Maso. o'e shear 44—5 6 
is. 0 0.2 0 o-mes 3 2—3 10 
Lamp ...7:.: 0 0—Od0 O 
Beasts ..: 2,405 | Sheep... 19,020 
Calves.... 113 | Pigs..... . 260 


NEWGATE (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


s. 4d. s d. 
BOs otk sa c%e 2 0to3 O 
Mutton....... 20—2 8 
(Re 3 0—5 O 
ge a: 28s8—4 4 
BORE. innate 0 0O—Od O 


City, 5 Feb, 1823. 


BACON. 

The demand for this articla is 
improving. The trade are now 
anxious to buy at the late prices ; 
and the manufacturers accordingly 
ask higher: 28s. on board is now 
demanded, Landed 30s. to 32s. 
The bacon of last season’s curing 
is also going off better, and at a 
greater proportionate advance ; 
which, indeed, was to be expected, 
it having fallen so much below its 
value. 


882 
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BUTTER. | 


The demand for the best kinds is | 
brisk; but for any thing inferior 
there is hardly any sale at all. | 
There must be a serious loss upon | 
the wind-up, The speculation at the 
beginning of the season has done 
infinite mischief; especially to 
those who chuckled at the pros- 
pect of their being able to ruin the 
speculator by overloading him, But 
he broke down with the load upon 
his back, and left them to take up 
their own bills: thus, in falling 
into the pit which they dug for him, 
he dragged them in also. The strife 
arising out of this affair has nearly 
led, and may yet lead to a bank- 
ruptcy. Of such importance has it 
been felt to be by some, that they 
have induced the Lorp CHANCEL- 
Lok to interpose to prevent the 
pubheation of the bankruptey.— 
Every thing is in a very unsettled 
state. Carlow, 78s. to 82s.—Dublin 
and Waterford, 70s.—Belfast, 76s. 
to 78s.— Newry, 72s. to 74s.—Cork 
and Limerick, 68s, to 70s, 
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CHEESE. 


Cheese is advancing in the coun- 
try; and in London the demand is 
a little better. There is very little 
of the best qualities, consequently 
they are sought after at higher 
rates. The best Gloucester Cheese, 
both Single and Double, are wanted. 


cen se 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 


BorovuGH. 

New Bags. 
BME csced £2 5—£4 0 
Bassext< . oe 2 0 210 
ee ee 


Yearling Bags. "25s. —36s. 


New Pockets. 


rere .£2 10—£4 0 
PS 2 5— 2.16 
Essex........2 10— 3 16 
Farnham.....5 12— 610 
Yearling Pockets, 25s.—40s. 








